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ORGOTTEN, AND ALMOST BURIED, among the pages of 

the Southern Illustrated News are contributions from the most 
prominent Southern men and women of letters of the mid-nine- 
teenth century. In the pages of the Confederate journal are poems 
by William Gilmore Simms, James Barron Hope, John R. Thomp- 
son, Susan Archer Talley, John Esten Cooke, Henry Timrod, and 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. Cooke contributed to it an outstanding 
series of field sketches of the Confederate Army. Simms published 
here a full-length novel, Paddy McGann; or The Demon of the 
Stump. Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison wrote for this Richmond 
periodical fictional sketches and edited a “Blockaded Correspond- 
ence” between herself and her cousins in Baltimore. 

The Southern Illustrated News published its first issue on Sep- 
tember 6, 1862 (dated September 13). Its avowed purpose was “for- 
ever [to chase] out the catch-penny papers of Yankeedom, [so] that 
the South may see “There’s life in the old land yet!,—that industry 
and perseverance do not belong solely to Yankeedom.”* In their 
“Salutatory” the editors introduced their proposal to publish a 
family newspaper devoted to public instruction and amusement, 
general news, and “the cause of our country in this trying hour 
when she is engaged in a terrible, but resolute and hopeful struggle 
for her liberty and independence.” 

“The times,” declared Messrs. Ayres and Wade, proprietors and 
publishers, “are in some respects inauspicious for such an under- 
taking.” They proceeded to discuss the difficulties arising from 
the blockade, the natural falling off of literary interests during time 
of war, and the fact that many of the writers of the South had put 
aside their pens for swords. “AII classes of our people rushed to 
arms in the very inception of the war, and the literary class, never 


* Southern Illustrated News, Oct. 4, 1862. 
? Ibid., Sept. 13, 1862. 
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a large one, has, in one way or another, been engaged in the public 
service ever since the proclamation of Lincoln, on the 16th of 
April, 1861. ... It is only at rare intervals, when ‘the bugles sing 
truce’ for a little while, or a half holiday is given in the office, that 
they can recur to their quondam occupations.” 

The appearance of the paper was greeted with enthusiasm from 
the very first issue. Its mélange of news, fiction, poetry, and crit- 
icism was welcomed by Southerners deprived of Northern and Eng- 
lish publications and more than ever anxious for a literature of their 
own. It engaged the best available artists and engravers to live up 
to its name Illustrated. Not least among the features of the Illus- 
trated News were its reports and contributions from Confederate 
soldiers. Outstanding among these was John Esten Cooke’s 
“Outlines from the Outpost,” a series of eighteen articles that pre- 
sent an only slightly glamourized version of life in the camps of 
General J. E. B. Stuart. The Virginia novelist and the Richmond 
editors were conscious that “there is a deeper pathos, a loftier poetry 
in the incidents of yesterday’s battle-field than belong to the most 
tuneful measurers, while Jack Morgan and Jeb. Stuart surpass all the 
knighthood of romance.”* 

It was with justifiable pride that, in their first issue of 1863, the 
editors could review their short history as one of obstacles overcome 
and success secured. 


We have succeeded [they wrote]. The career of the “ILLustraTED News” 
has been upward and onward from the very start. The first: number 
more than paid for itself, and each succeeding number has given a better 
account of itself than its predecessor. The demand for each weekly issue 
is greater than the presses now in our employ will satisfy. We owe not 
one penny, and we have laid up and are still laying up capital, to be ap- 
plied to the expansion and improvement of our paper... . Our special 
agent in London is now negotiating with THacxeray, Dickens and 
Wikre Cottins for novels, to be written expressly and solely for this 
paper. ... Our readers may rest assured that if energy and money can 
make a good paper, the SouTHERN ILLusTRaTED News shall be in every 
particular all that they could desire... 2 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

° Ibid., Jan. 3, 1863. 
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Not all the ambitions of the Illustrated News could be realized; 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Collins never got around to writing novels 
for it. But it regularly printed the productions of the leading 
Southern authors and, beginning on April 23, 1864, published the 
story which had won its one-thousand-dollar prize as the best contri- 
bution from a Southern novelist, The Rivals: A Chickahominy 
Story, by Miss Mary Jane Haw. Ayres and Wade expanded their 
business into general publishing and became one of the principal 
wartime publishing houses of Richmond. Among their books were 
The Life of Stonewall Jackson, by John Esten Cooke; The War and 
Its Heroes, a selection from the portraits and sketches first printed 
in the Illustrated News; The Rivals; Darrell Markham and Eleanor’s 
Victory by Miss Braddon; and The Rebel Songster. Publication of 
the Illustrated News was continued until shortly before the fall 
of Richmond, the latest recorded copy bearing the date March 25, 
1865. 

The poetry in the columns of the Southern Illustrated News is 
the material which now stands up best. Not only were the times 
more receptive but poetry was a type of writing which could be 
sustained in “rare intervals, when ‘the bugles sing truce’ for a little 
while.” Henry Timrod and Paul Hamilton Hayne, the two best 
South Carolina poets of the period, were among the most frequent 
contributors to the periodical. Chief of Timrod’s poems published 
there is his “Inaugural Poem,” an ode recited at the opening of the 
New Richmond Theatre in February, 1863. Hayne contributed a 
number of occasional pieces and a series with the general title 
“Poems of the War.” 

Among Hayne’s contributions is one, though lacking any great 
literary value, of especial historical interest, “The Southern Lyre,” 
which appeared in the number for July 4, 1863. In it Hayne calls 
the roll of the poets of the South in a manner somewhat reminiscent 
of, but vastly inferior to, James Russell Lowell in his Fable for 
Critics. Hayne’s work lacks the spark of wit that raised the stature 
of Lowell’s piece, and he marred his work by too patriotic drum- 
beating in favor of his fellow Southerners. Though some of his 
estimates of the poets have hardly stood the test of time, his list 
presents an interesting contemporaneous commentary, useful for 
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an insight into the way the Confederates regarded their literary men. 

On the whole, Hayne’s estimate of the relative position of the 
poets he describes is sound. Poe is certainly the most widely known 
of all American poets. A. B. Meek, Henry Timrod, and James R. 
Randall are hardly forgotten. H.L. Flash, Philip Pendleton Cooke, 
James Barron Hope, Albert Pike, and Richard Henry Wilde have 
some continuing reputation, and John R. Thompson is remembered 
particularly for his long career as editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger. John Esten Cooke and William Gilmore Simms are 
still known for their novels if not for their poetry. Washington 
Allston and Edward Coote Pinkney hold small but deserved spots 
in the history of American literature during the early Federal period. 
A. J. Requier is pretty well forgotten, and Severn Teackle Wallis 
is remembered principally for his political and historical activities 
in Baltimore. William Crafts deserves to be better remembered 
as an early South Carolinian poet, and William J. Grayson made a 
real contribution to South Carolina literature. Henry Rootes Jack- 
son performed a similar function in Georgia. Of all Hayne’s sub- 
jects William Hayne Simmons is least remembered, and he is men- 
tioned in “The Southrn Lyre” only incidentally. 

Messrs. Ayres and Wade introduced “The Southern Lyre” with 
the following editorial remarks: 


In another part of the present issue of the “Illustrated News,” the 
reader will find a finely wrought poem, entitled, “The Southern Lyre,” 
in which one of the most graceful and imaginative of the poets of our 
sunny land sings the praises of his brother minstrels, with a felicity of 
epithet, a wealth of imagery, and a generous appreciation, that commend 
his verses to the acceptance of everybody. Many will be surprised, per- 
haps, in reading the poem, at the length of the list, excluding, as it does, 
the female poets of the South who may fairly contest the palm of excel- 
lence with the masculine votaries of the Muse, but it is not remarkable 
that Southern readers should be ignorant of Southern writers when we 
remember that the Yankees have hitherto had the making of the common- 
place books of Prose and Poetry, and have been careful to exclude from 
their pages all Southern effusions. Two or three of these from their 
superlative excellence, such as “Florence Vane,” “My Life Is like the 
Summer Rose,” and “The Raven,” have challenged admission into the 
Northern compendiums of literature; but you may search in vain through 
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these volumes for a line of Merx, a stanza of Crarrs, a single happy 
thought of Hore or Requrer or Ranpary. It may be considered by some, 
that in Mr. Hayne’s Procession of the Poets, one or more are invested 
with the singing robes who have no right to them, while others do not 
appear therein who have been recognized in other quarters as the sons of 
Appollo—this is, of course, matter of opinion, but there is one figure 
wanting surely, as all will concede—that of the gifted young bard himself, 
and we beg to supply it, if a hand so unskilful as our own may be per- 
mitted to strike the strings of his harp in the same measure that he has 
chosen. 

And Hayne, the Petrarch of the Land, 

Joins modestly the radiant band, 

The golden lyre held in his hand— 


The lyre, from whose divinest strings, 
With wondrous melody, he flings 
The tenderest imaginings: 


Or strikes a lofty war-like strain, 
A lyric of the battle plain; 
All honor to the poet Hayne! 


It will be noticed that two poets are referred to in the verses whose 
names are not given—these are Simms and Timprop, his brethren of South 
Carolina, with whom he is always associated when the laurelled repre- 
sentatives of that State are mentioned in literary circles. The delicacy of 
the compliment in these instances gives it a double value, and indicates a 
generosity of nature which is unhappily not always the accompaniment 
of genius.° 

The contribution of Hayne must have particularly delighted the 
editors of the Illustrated News. Only the November before, they 
had printed an article decrying the Yankee refusal to recognize the 
existence of Southern literature and blaming this lack of recognition 
on the fact that the New Englanders themselves had excluded the 
Southerners as contributors to collections of poety. The worst re- 
sult of this situation, the editors thought, was that “not a few among 
ourselves have accepted it as truth, in all its length and breadth, and 
sought in various ways to apologize for it.” They predicted the 
dawn of a new day for Southern letters, a day when the anthologies 
would “abound with the noble thoughts and exquisite poetry of the 

* Ibid., July 4, 1863. 
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old classic literature of England, interspersed with the long neglected 
but abundant gems of Wirt, and Pinckney, and Legare, and Sergeant 
Prentiss, and Phil. Cooke, and Wilde, and Poe, and many others 
of eloquence and song, who have spoke and written things which 
we ‘will not willingly let die.” 


Tue SouTHERN Lyre® 
By Paul H. Hayne 


No longer shall the darksome cloud 
Of Northern Hate and Envy shroud 
The radiance of our Poets proud. 


They come, a glorious Band, to claim 
The guerdon of their poet-fame— 
Their brows with heavenly light aflame! 


That mystic Bard whose “Raven” broods, 
Broods sternly, o’er his solemn moods, 
His weird, funereal solitudes;— 


Whose genius lives in realms of Blight, 
Yet oft towards the Infinite 
Essays to rise on wings, on might;— 


Who sought the nether gulfs profound, 
Deep as Thought’s daring plummets sound— 
A lurid spirit, wildly crowned, 


With bays of supernatural bloom— 
Yet, flashing from his wizard tomb 
An Angel’s glory, thro’ the gloom! 


7 Ibid., Nov. 22, 1862. 

®It was not possible, in accordance with the scope and design of this poem, to intro- 
duce the many gifted female poets of the South. Such an introduction would have ex- 
tended the piece to an unreasonable length. [The notes here reproduced are those of 
Hayne himself. The poets considered in the poem are, in the order named, Edgar Allan 
Poe, 1809-49; Washington Allston, 1779-1843; Edward Coote Pinkney, 1802-28; 
William Gilmore Simms, 1806-70; Richard Henry Wilde, 1789-1847; Henry Rootes 
Jackson, 1820-98; Albert Pike, 1809-91; William John Grayson, 1788-1863; William 
Crafts, 1787-1826; Alexander Beaufort Meek, 1814-65; William Hayne Simmons, b. 1785?; 
Philip Pendleton Cooke, 1816-50; John Esten Cooke, 1830-86; Henry Timrod, 1828-67; 
James Ryder Randall, 1839-1908; John Reuben Thompson, 1823-73; James Barron Hope, 
1829-87; Augustus Julian Requier, 1825-87; Henry Lynden Flash, 1835?-1914; and Severn 
Teackle Wallis, 1816-94. It will be noted that Hayne misspelled the names of Allston, 
Pinkney, and Simmons in his verses. These misspellings have been retained in reprinting 
the poem. The erroneous spellings (or misprints), “drougth’’ and, in a subsequent note, 
“per siflaze,’ have been changed.—R. B. H.] 
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A.tston! o’er whose illustrious way 
Two Muses shed their separate ray, 
Each struggling for the regal sway :— 


Painting and Poesy!—he won 
From both, ere yet his race was run, 
The plaudit of a deep “well done!” 


Here Pinckney! with his lyric glow, 
His delicate nature’s happy flow 
Of fancies, whiter than the snow, 


But warm as sunshine; lilies sweet, 
And roses, in a wreath complete, 
Above his genial forehead mect! 


And He, whose rugged presence shows 
A soul whereon the tempest blows 
Have left at last a stern repose;— 


Whose songs, with weightiest meanings fraught, 
And trenchant measures, strongly wrought 
In strains of olden English thought, 


Please not our fancy’s lighter hour, 
But fair with health, and rife with power, 
Rain ’round us in a fruitful shower! 


“Poet of Woodlands!” men will see 
More clearly what they owned in Thee 
When thou, oh Bard! hast ceased to be! 


And Wizpe! his polished numbers glide 
Serenely; on that roseate tide, 
A hundred charmed Fancies ride, 


Like golden shallops o’er a stream 
Of fairy-land; how gently seem 
Affection’s moon-like rays to gleam 


Across his manly brow, who sung 
“My Father,”? with a trembling tongue, 
And tears from heart-deep memories wrung! 
°Henry R. Jackson, of Savannah, is not only a gallant soldier, but a genuine poet. 


His poem referred to may fairly rank among the most pathetic minor lyrics in our 
language. 
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And Prxe! whose Muse—a Sylvan Maid— 
Thro’ all the woodland haunts hath strayed, 
Fair Dian of the Western glade! 


And Grayson!?° with his vein clear-hued, 
Chaste, purely classic, and imbued 
With those rare graces that bedewed 


The style of Goldsmith!—his mild brow, 
Whereon such temperate lustres glow, 
Seems shrinking from the laurel bough 


We fain would place there— 

* * *_Crarts!™ the gay, 

Glad genius, in whose sparkling lay 
His soul burst outward, like a day 


Of earliest spring-time. Meex! who dwells 
Far in the misty forest dells, 
And, at the somewhat turbid wells 


Of Indian lore, his fancy slakes 
With Simons, whose fresh measure wakes 
Boldest by tropic streams and brakes! 

* * *§ %**¥ %* * 


But, lo! our younger Minstrels rise, 
High-browed, with kindling mien and eyes, 
Bathed in the bliss of Earth and Skies! 


Not dead to us, but fair as when 
He charmed the listening ears of men 
With music from the mountain glen; 


Soft threnodies from soul and brain 
Pierced by an inward thorn of pain— 
Most touching is his “Florence Vane.” 


Cooke and his Poet-Brother pass, 
Musing amid the autumn grass, 
Of rich Virginia woods; alas, 


*°Mr. W. J. Grayson, the author of “The Hireling and Slave,” “Chicora,” and 
“Marion,” deserves to be more extensively known as a writer of exquisite refinement. His 
poems contain some passages which remind us of Pope and Scott in their best moods. 

+ Crafts, well known in South Carolina as a brilliant lawyer and editor, who wrote 
some admirable satires in verse. His style was light, witty, ironical—full of bon mots and 
perstflage. Mr. Crafts died at a comparatively early age. 
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That they—twin Minstrels, bold and true— 
Have given the waiting world so few 
Of those rare songs, mixed fire and dew! 


But stay! what subtle notes are these 
Borne on the fragrant Southern breeze 
From out the Palms?—strange witcheries 


Of purest Art to Genius wed, 
Float sweetly, grandly overhead; 
Most willingly our souls are led 


Thro’ paths of fancy, and delight, 
Whereon the sunshine streaming bright, 
Seems mingled tenderness and might! 


Oh, golden lays! no common lyre 
Outpours those strains of love, or ire, 
All instinct with the sacred fire! 


The “Call to Arms,” in thrilling tone, 
Rings, like a silver trumpet blown, 


For Knights to guard their Sovereign’s ‘Throne! 


And “Carolina,” like a wail, 
First strikes the dubious spirit pale— 
Then, as a keen sword smiting mail 


Of proof, extorts an answer clear, 
*T were well the sullen Foe should hear, 
With echoings of a stern “Beware!” 


Here, Ranpatu! with his harp that flings 
Fair, spray-like notes from out its strings, 
Blended with gentlest murmurings 


Of love, both sensuous and divine, 
Gleams with his spirit pure and fine, 
Like star-light thro’ the Poet-line! 


But, fired at need by impulse high, 
His tender Muse can cease to sigh, 
Soaring in Patriot ecstasy! 


There, THompson! with his scholar’s mien, 
His front so graceful and serene, 
Walks calmly o’er the fairy scene; 
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He owns—whate’er his Muse’s part— 
Ease, learning, tenderness and art— 
Bright fusion of the mind and heart! 


And Hope! whose complex measure teems 
With gorgeous images, and dreams, 
Dreamt by the haunted sunset streams! 


With Requter! on whose presence shines 
A splendor from Thought’s inner shrines, 
The eye of kindred taste divines! 


And Frasu! the ardent and the bold, 
Whose youthful Muse is never cold, 
Where’er her purpling wings unfold. 


But hark! what stirring strain is born, 
Clear as a warrior’s bugle horn, 
Resounding thro’ the hills at morn, 


To rouse His vassals from their sleep! 
That burning lyric, grand and deep, 
Comes from the Foeman’s “donjon keep,” 


In black Fort Warren??? Freemen start 
To hear that call, and Camp and Mart 
Greet it, with fiery leaps of heart! 


xk & * * * * 


And now, the Poet-throng from view 
Slowly recedes—their music true 
Melts gently up the Heavenly Blue!— 


But NOT in empty air to die, 
Poet and Song have passed us by, 
With all their varied harmony! 


Still must we make our music heard; 
These genuine numbers, long deferred 
Full audiences, shall not leave unstirred, 


In callous scorn, the hearts of those 
Who, pondering in a cold repose, 
Have watched our strife with rufhan foes! 
72 The allusion is to “The Guerillas,” by Mr. Wallis, of Baltimore. As a Dramatic 


Ballad, this poem seems to us far superior to anything of a similar kind inspired by the 
History of the War. 
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The storm must break—the spring-time come! 
No longer drowned by trump or drum, 
Truth’s voice shall waken Christendom! 


Then, with the war-clouds rolled afar, 
And all undimmed our natal star, 
Mankind sHatt know us—as WE ARE!— 


A People liberal, noble, brave, 
And courteous to the feeblest slave 
Trembling at fourscore o’er his grave; 


Unmov’d ’mid Battle’s wild alarms— 
Supreme in will—sublime in arms— 
Yet cultured, open to the charms 


Of Beauty! from whose genial Lyre 
Hath poured full oft a strain of fire, 
To rise in future Ages higher! 


Unshackled by the Northman’s rule, 
Freed from the Bigot’s canting school, 
The maxims of the knave and fool, 


The Genius of this youthful Land 
Like some rare blossom, will expand, 
Upflowering to the Fair and Grand! 


Then, Art will build her stately Fane, 
And Song resound from Height to Plain, 
Re-echoing to the Heights again! 


Till, in the ripened time, shall rise, 
With deep, divinely-throughful eyes, 
And brow whereon the Destinies 


Placed, even at birth, a shadowy crown, 
The Poet whose august renown 
Will smite the haughtiest natures down 


To homage!—from whose “golden mouth,” 
(Fit well-spring for a World in drouth,) 
Outspeaks the Shakespeare of the South! 


